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ABSTRACT 



Surrounded by the beauty of southern Utah and panoramic 
views of three states, filigrees of colorful stones that erosion has shaped 
into a spectacular array of spires, fins, and pinnacles called "hoodoos" 
remind tourist viewers of church steeples, Gothic spires, castle walls, 
animals, and even people. In this lesson students explore why and how the 
geological wonders of Utah's Bryce Canyon were set aside for public enjoyment 
in the early 20th century. The lesson is based on the National Register of 
Historic Places registration file for Bryce Canyon and other documents. It 
can be used in U.S. history, social studies, and geography courses in units 
on westward expansion (especially the Mormon settlement of Utah) and the 
conservation movement of the late 19th and early 20th centuries, as well as 
in a geology course. The teacher materials section provides general 
information, gives educational objectives for students, discusses visiting 
the site, lists supplementary resources, and describes how to use the lesson 
plans. The student materials section includes: "Getting Started"; "Photograph 
Analysis Worksheet"; "Setting the Stage"; "Locating the Site" (Maps: Utah and 
Arizona, Grand Circle Tour); "Determining the Facts" (Readings: Early Uses of 
Bryce Canyon, Interest in Bryce Canyon Increases, Accommodating Tourists at 
Bryce Canyon; Document: Union Pacific Ad); "Visual Evidence" (Photos: Bryce 
Canyon National Park, Thor's Hammer, Bryce's Log Cabin, Tour Groups at Bryce 
Canyon Lodge, Lobby of Bryce Canyon Lodge) ; and "Putting It All Together" 
(Activities: To Make Public or Not To Make Public, Promoting Local 
Resources) . (BT) 
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Hoodoos Cast Their Spell 




National Park Service 

“\W 

\JXJ hen lighted by the morning sun the gorgeous 
chasm is an immense bowl of lace and filigree work 
in stone, colored with the white of frost and the 
pinks of glowing embers. To those who have not 
forgotten the story books of childhood it suggests 
a playground for fairies. In another aspect it seems 
a smoldering inferno where goblins and demons 
might dwell among flames and embers.” 1 This 
description is one attempt of many to capture in 
words the awesome beauty of Bryce Canyon, where 
erosion has shaped colorful limestones, sandstones, 
and mudstones into a spectacular array of spires, 
fins, and pinnacles known as "hoodoos." These 
whimsically arranged hoodoos remind viewers of 



church steeples, Gothic spires, castle walls, animals, 
and even people. Formations with names such as 
the Wall of Windows, the Chessmen, Thor's Hammer, 
Tower Bridge, and the Poodle, suggest but a few of 
the likenesses. A legend of the Paiute Indians, who 
inhabited the area for hundreds of years before the 
arrival of European Americans, claims the colorful 
hoodoos are ancient "Legend People" who were 
turned to stone as punishment for bad deeds. 
Surrounded by the beauty of southern Utah and 
panoramic views of three states, these hoodoos 
cast their spell on all who visit. The area, now 
protected as Bryce Canyon National Park, has been 
a popular tourist destination since the 1920s. 
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Albountt This Lessonn Plann 

In this lesson students explore why and how the 
geological wonders of Utah's Bryce Canyon were 
set aside for public enjoyment in the early 20th 
century. The lesson is based on the National Register 
of Historic Places registration file for Bryce Canyon 
and other documents at Bryce Canyon National 
Park. Materials on pages 1-16 are designed to be 
removed and duplicated for students. (See back 
page for more instructions.) Bryce Canyon was 
written by Mala Shakespear, Education/Outreach 
Specialist at Bryce Canyon Natural History 



Association. The lesson was edited by Fay Metcalf, 
education consultant, and the Teaching with Historic 
Places staff. For information on other TwHP lessons, 
visit the program’s Web site at www.cr.nps.gov/nr/ 
twhp. 

Where the lesson fits into the curriculum 

Topics: This lesson could be used in U.S. history, 
social studies, and geography courses in units on 
westward expansion (especially the Mormon 
settlement of Utah) and the conservation movement 
of the late 19th and early 20th centuries. It also 
could be used in a geology course. 

Time period: 1870s-1920s. 

Objectives for students 

•To describe the geological formations that both 
deterred settlement and encouraged tourism in 
the Bryce Canyon region. 

•To examine how the Bryce Canyon region was used 
by Mormon settlers, scientists, government 
agencies, and tourists. 

•To identify the major parties who promoted the 
scenic qualities of Bryce Canyon and influenced 
its development as a tourist attraction. 

•To research the history and use of a scenic 
attraction in their own community. 

Visiting the site 

Bryce Canyon National Park, administered by 
the National Park Service, is located 28 miles 
southeast of Panguitch, Utah. From east or west, 
follow Utah's scenic Highway 12 until the junction 
with Highway 63. Drive south until you see the visitor 
center and the entrance to the park. The visitor 
center is open year round except January 1, 
Thanksgiving Day, and December 25. For more 
information, contact the Superintendent, Bryce 
Canyon National Park, Bryce Canyon, Utah 84717, 
or visit the park's Web site at www.nps.gov/brca. 

Supplementary resources 
Students (or educators) wishing to learn more 
about Bryce Canyon may want to read the following: 
John Bezy, Bryce Canyon (Las Vegas, Nev.: KC 
Publications, 1980); Susan Colclazer, Bryce Canyon 
(Las Vegas, Nev.: KC Publications, 1989); and Ruth 
Radlauer, Bryce Canyon National Park (Chicago: 
Children's Press, 1980). 
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Getting 

Started 




How might this area have been formed? 








Photograph 

Analysis 

Worksheet 



Step 1 

Examine the photograph for 10 seconds. How would 
you describe the photograph? 

Step 2 

Divide the photograph into quadrants and study 
each section individually. What details— such 
as people, objects, activities— do you notice? 

Step 3 

What other information— such as time period, location, 
season, reason photograph was taken— can you gather 
from the photograph? 

Step 4 

How would you revise your first description of the 
photograph using the information noted in steps 2 and 3? 

Step 5 

What questions do you have about the photograph? 

How might you find answers to these questions? 



Locating 
the Site 




In the 1920s the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company created a "Grand 
Circle Tour" that allowed tourists to 
visit several parks in one trip. Tour 
participants departed from Cedar 
City, Utah, on motor buses and 
traveled the roads connecting Cedar 
Breaks, Zion, the North Rim of the 
Grand Canyon, and Bryce Canyon. 

Map 1: Utah & Arizona. 



Map 2: The Grand Circle Tour. 
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Questions for Maps 1 and 2 

1. Using Map 1, describe the locations of the parks on the Grand Circle Tour. 

2. On Map 2, locate Cedar City where the Union Pacific motor bus tours began. How could 
tourists get to Cedar City? What larger cities might they have come from? 

3. Trace the possible routes that the motor buses traveled to these sites. What might the 
road patterns indicate about the terrain and topography of the region? 

4. For what purpose do you think Union Pacific created Map 2? Explain your answer. 

5. Do you think the Grand Circle Tour appealed to tourists at the time? Why or why not? 
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Determining 
the Facts 

Reading 1: Early Uses of Bryce Canyon 

Hi rosion has shaped colorful limestones, sandstones, and mudstones into a remarkable 
array of fantastic shapes below the rim of Utah's Paunsaugunt Plateau. Tall, thin ridges of rock 
called “fins” form as water weakens rocks fractured in the faulting process. The fins continue 
to erode over time and become pinnacles and spires. These rock formations, called “hoodoos,” 
are made even more spectacular by the presence of oxidized minerals that create over 60 
gradations of red, yellow, purple, and white. A legend of the Paiute Indians, who inhabited the 
area for hundreds of years before the arrival of European Americans, claims that the hoodoos 
are ancient “Legend People” turned into stone as punishment for bad deeds. This description 
captures the fanciful quality of the remarkable and rugged terrain of Bryce Canyon. 

Early 19th-century travelers in the region reported little on the wonders of Bryce Canyon. 
Although early Spanish explorers and traders traveled in the general area, there are no records 
to show that they ever went into Bryce Canyon. It seems likely that fur trappers and traders 
would have passed through the region between 1800 and 1850, since the name of the Paunsaugunt 
Plateau above the canyon is derived from a Paiute word meaning “home of the beavers.” Yet, 
extant trappers' journals, letters, and reports do not specifically describe the unusual scenery 
that characterizes Bryce Canyon. Similarly, the prospectors and entrepreneurs who opened 
many remote areas of the western United States during the 1850s and 1860s found little of 
interest in the vicinity. The terrain is so rugged that even the famous John Wesley Powell 1867 
survey of the Green and Colorado Rivers and plateaus avoided this area of Utah. As Captain 
Sutton, a member of the survey, reported, it was “traversable only by a creature with wings.” 1 

Mormons began settling Utah in the late 1840s when Brigham Young and his followers 
established Salt Lake City. Young hoped to form religious colonies in southern Utah as well, but 
the missionaries found the region of Bryce Canyon inhospitable and generally unsuited for 
farming. Seasonal early and late frosts associated with the high altitude made crop production 
risky. Some arable land existed on the top of the Paunsaugunt Plateau and in the canyon bottoms 
below the rim, however. In the mid-1870s a small group of Mormon pioneers decided to try to 
capitalize on the land’s potential. They settled in the adjacent valleys that seemed suited for 
grazing livestock. 

Ebenezer Bryce and his family were among the Mormons who accepted the challenge to 
settle the region. He agreed to move from Salt Lake City to southern Utah because he thought 
the climate might improve his wife’s poor health. In 1875 the Bryces joined several other families 
at Clifton (cliff town), which was named for its proximity to the pink cliffs of the canyon. 
Apparently not satisfied with that settlement, they soon moved upstream along the Paria River 
to found New Clifton. Between 1878-1880, Ebenezer Bryce and other settlers built a seven-mile 
irrigation ditch from Paria Creek in order to raise crops and provide water for their livestock. 
To make firewood more accessible, Bryce also built a road that terminated at the mouth of the 
canyon. In 1880, when Mary Bryce’s health failed to improve, the Bryces moved to southeastern 
Arizona because of its year-round warmth. By this time, local settlers already referred to the 
area as “Bryce’s Canyon.” 
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